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THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 

By HENRY F. GILBERT 

IN a truthful and honest consideration of the art of Musical 
Composition in America one is compelled to admit that there 
are as yet no real American composers. That is, speaking in 
the sense in which we consider Beethoven, Wagner or Strauss as 
German composers; Delibes, Massenet or Saint-Sae*ns as French 
composers, and Verdi, Rossini and Donizetti as Italian composers. 
There is a family resemblance between the music of the various 
German composers which in its ultimate essence constitutes a 
racial distinction to the music of any other nation. The same is 
true of the French composers in toto; also of the Italians and of 
other nations whose native culture has been allowed to develop 
for a period of time during which it has been protected from the 
disturbing effects of outside influences. This especial character- 
istic attaching to the music or other culture of a nation, or race, 
is a well-nigh impossible thing to define, although comparatively 
easy to recognize. If we contemplate sequentially, say fifty or 
more compositions by German composers, without allowing any 
serious diversions of attention to interfere with the process, we 
shall get a fair mental equivalent of the composite photograph. 
Certain common characteristics will be felt rather than perceived. 
If we now repeat the process with say fifty compositions by French 
composers we shall get an impression which we shall have no 
difficulty in feeling to be of a mental color quite distinct from 
that of the German group. 

Papa Haydn declared that his language was understood all 
over the world. This remark has given rise to the curious corollary 
that music is a universal language. Many persons hold that music 
is music, no matter whether composed by a German or a French- 
man, Italian or whoever it may be, that the laws of beauty are 
the same for all and far above any racial influence. This appears 
to be so, as long as we confine our attention to the externals of 
music such as melody, harmony, counterpoint, etc. But when we 
consider the inner meaning, the spiritual color of the music of a 
particular race, we immediately perceive something which differen- 
tiates it from the music of any other race. We feel the presence 
of a characteristic which we cannot define, but it would be foolish 
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.and unscientific to ignore this simply because we cannot analyze 
it. While music is quite universal in its appeal it is not universal 
in its expressive power but in some esoteric manner reflects that 
particular racial spirit of which its individual composer is a frag- 
ment and as it were a mouthpiece. 

In the sense of the foregoing we certainly do not have American 
■composers. Possibly one reason for this, and perhaps the greatest 
reason, is that we have hardly as yet developed an American race. 
The population of America is, as every one recognizes, a general 
hodge-podge of almost all conceivable racial elements. These racial 
elements are not as yet amalgamated. Each still retains to a very 
large degree its original physical and mental characteristics, and 
that particular brand of conservatism peculiar to the race to which 
it originally belonged. However, environment, the enforced contact 
with other individuals of different races, and intermarriage are 
rapidly doing their work and an American race is only a question 
of time. Meanwhile we have already developed a strong and 
distinctive American spirit. As compared with that of Europe it is 
the spirit of youth in contrast to the spirit of age. We are filled 
with a glorious will for accomplishment, an impatience of restraining 
bonds of tradition, and a buoyant and incontrovertible optimism. 
The dominant tone of America is ever onward. We have hitched 
our wagon to a star, the star of youth which shall indeed eventually 
•drag us out of the slough of vulgarity. Inasmuch as we, as a 
nation, are infused with the spirit of youth we have the faults of 
youth as well as the virtues. These faults are ever present and 
indeed are the only things that certain critics and satirists perceive. 
But the main point is that with all our shortcomings we do possess 
the pristine strength and indomitable will of youth and it is this 
spirit which is the very mother and father of invention, culture, 
science, the arts and all which in the end tends to make life of 
value and beauty. In our literature this free and self reliant 
characteristic has found from time to time an unmistakeable 
expression. The writings of Emerson and Thoreau are filled with 
it. Walt Whitman continually suggests to us that in America 
humanity having touched the bed-rock of primitive conditions 
is arising Antaeus-like, endowed with new and pristine vigor. 
And in quite another manner that most glorious of recent Americans, 
Mark Twain, strongly reflects the same spirit. But when we turn 
our attention in an earnest and unprejudiced manner to our native 
musical culture we must confess that not only are we lacking in 
composers of equal distinction, vigor, and originality, but we must 
admit that such composers as we have fail for the most part to 
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grasp or to express this new spirit. With the exultant life of Amer- 
ica throbbing vigorously about them they still turn to Europe, 
asking, that she not only teach them technique (which is right) 
but unconsciously absorbing and expressing her ideals of beauty 
(which is wrong). Here and there appears a gleam of the right 
sort but as it does not receive much encouragement it usually 
fails to develop. One always feels that music by an American i» 
not wanted, especially if it happens to be American music. It is 
merely tolerated with a sort of good-natured contempt. It is 
true that American music as such is still very much in its infancy. 
But an unwelcome child always has a very hard time and some- 
times fails to grow up. 

The position of the native composer of music in America is, 
to say the least, peculiar. The art of music plays a large and im- 
portant part among the present day diversions of the American 
public, but it is in the nature of an imported toy and is not a sig- 
nificant part of the life of the people. We have much music, it is 
true; the greatest in the world; and probably a more catholic 
and broader view of the world's musical achievements than can 
be obtained in any other country. But the reverse side of the 
fact is, that the poor, struggling, and as yet not very individual 
native musical product has perhaps a harder time than it has had 
in other countries. 

In America, Symphony Orchestras and Opera Companies 
spring up as it were over night. Beside which there is always an 
abundance of piano and vocal recitals. The members and directors 
of these opera companies, the conductors of the symphony or- 
chestras, besides the vast majority of the players, and by far 
most of the recitalists, are Europeans. Even when they have not 
been born in Europe, all their training has been European, and 
all their mental bias is in accordance with European musical 
tradition. Naturally almost all the music performed is European- 
and thus the public is educated to an ideal of musical beauty 
which though great and wonderful in itself is perforce exclusive of 
anything which differs from it. 

The American composer, even one of the best and most 
earnest sort, in submitting a composition of his to one of our 
European-American symphony-orchestra conductors, must abide 
by his decision respecting its worthiness of performance. The 
decision of the orchestral conductor respecting the value of the 
work submitted is naturally influenced by the degree in which the 
new work approaches those great European models with which his 
life-training has made him familiar. It therefore happens that 
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many works which are not in the least significant, nor important 
to the development of an American school of composition, are 
given the high honor of a finished performance and a wide-spread 
publicity. 

To this it should be added that the great body of our profes- 
sional critics is likewise educated exclusively to European standards 
of musical beauty. There are of course a few brilliant exceptions 
who are doughty champions of the new note wherever it appears. 
But the vast majority proceed to judge the work performed in ac- 
cordance with their Europe-derived standards of taste; to praise it 
wherever it coincides, however weakly, with these standards; and to 
condemn it whenever it departs, with no matter how much intrinsic 
justification, from these standards. 

There have also been instituted numerous prize competitions 
such as the Paderewski prize, founded by the munificence of Mr. 
Paderewski; the annual prize competition held by the Federation 
of Musical Clubs, and numerous others of smaller caliber. At 
first sight these competitions would appear to be most excellent 
encouragers of the art of musical composition in America. They 
undoubtedly do this to a certain extent, but inasmuch as the judges 
who award the prizes in these competitions are usually veteran 
composers, whose training and sympathy is entirely in accordance 
with European ideals, it almost invariably happens that the 
composition which, though technically well made, is least offensive 
by reason of any new or significant features which it might present, 
gets the prize. In other words, the most un-American composition 
stands about the best chance of a prize. I am well aware that in 
prize competitions generally, in no matter what country, the 
most academic and frequently the least significant composition 
gets the prize. In America, however, the operations of these prize 
competitions would seem to be one degree worse than anywhere 
else. Not only does the most academic composition usually get 
the prize, but the one which is the least American also, owing to 
the European training of the judges. 

Prize competitions in general certainly encourage activity 
but their immediate effects tend to retard progress. For they 
emphasize and raise to a high point of honor those still-born works 
in which the form is quite in accordance with existent traditions of 
musical beauty but which are lacking in vitality, in new and con- 
vincing spirit. The world does move. There is progress in Art as 
in other things. The gentlemen who act as judges in prize 
competitions continually forget to remember that new wine refuses 
to be confined in old bottles! 
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Then again there is the attitude of the government; Music, 
and indeed the fine arts in general, have no official recognition or 
governmental support and encouragement in this country. The 
attitude of the government of the United States toward the fine 
arts is indeed one of apathy if not complete indifference. Almost 
without exception civilized countries have a minister of fine arts, 
and by means of endowment of art schools, subsidies to theatres 
and opera-houses, and pensions given to creative artists such as 
poets and composers, do much to encourage and make possible 
the growth of a native culture. But the government of the United 
States of America offers the most flagrant exception to this custom. 
Our legislators, if they do not express open scorn at the idea of 
governmental patronage of the fine arts, consider the issue of 
no importance whatsoever. In fact, if we consider the indifference 
and inaction of the government in this matter we cannot take a 
very high rank as a civilized country. We are certainly true 
barbarians in this matter. Even Russia, a country which it is 
much the fashion to look down upon, is inestimably in advance 
of us in this particular. She has developed a vigorous and distinc- 
tive native culture, and this largely through the aid, encourage- 
ment and financial support of the government. It is perhaps a 
trite saying that "Art is not a business," but the truth of it cannot 
be emphasized too often, especially in this country. It needs to 
be fostered and substantially encouraged if it is to take root and 
grow among a people and in turn react upon them as a civilizer. 
The consciousness of the American people as a whole has not yet 
grasped this fact. Neither has the consciousness of the American 
government, which is representative of the people, yet appreciated 
the value and worth of culture as a civilizer. The encouragement 
of Art and particularly of Music is therefore left to the care of a 
few wealthy individuals; and were it not for the generosity and pub- 
lic spirit of certain of our citizens in supporting our Symphony 
Orchestras, Opera Companies, and in certain very rare instances 
giving financial aid to our serious composers, our country would 
indeed be a barren desert as far as the art of music is concerned. 

The endowment or financial aid given to a composer is too often 
looked at as a charity, or as temporary aid until the time when 
he shall eventually be able to stand upon his own feet. But this 
is wrong. True Art seldom pays for itself; at least not for a long 
time. And the finer it is the less likelihood there is of its paying for 
itself. Money, advanced to a composer to free him from the 
necessity of earning it, should be regarded in the light of an invest- 
ment; not as a material investment which shall eventually bring 
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returns in kind, but as a spiritual investment which shall eventually 
bring rich returns of an artistic or cultural nature. 

With the many prevailing ideas of music which however ex- 
cellent in themselves nevertheless militate against the success of 
the American composer, he has much difficulty in getting proper 
public performances of his works. Numerous societies have been 
formed from time to time for the purpose of bringing to public 
performance worthy American musical works. Such are the 
Manuscript Society of New York; the American Music Society; 
and the Women's Musical Clubs in various parts of the country. 
There is a slight tendency on the part of the European trained 
conductors of our symphony orchestras to give the American 
composer a little fairer show than formerly. 

About 1904 the investigations of Professor Will H. Monroe, 
covering the six principal symphony orchestras of the country, 
showed that of all the music given by these orchestras less than one 
per cent, was by American composers. This is really a shameful 
condition of things and should cause both composer and public 
to take thought. However, this condition has slightly improved 
since then. 

Among the many annual festivals of music held in various 
parts of the country three at least must receive honorable mention 
as they are all likely to effectively stimulate the growth of native 
creative musical art. These are the annual festival of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union, held at Norfolk, Conn.; the MacDowell 
Memorial Colony with its yearly festival held at Peterborough, 
N. H., and the "High Jinks "of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The salient feature of the Norfolk Festival, as it has come 
to be called, is the first performance each year of a new composition 
by an American composer under the most dignified and honorable 
auspices. The festival itself is practically the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stoeckel to the Litchfield County Choral Union. On his 
estate in Norfolk, Mr. Stoeckel has caused to be built an unpre- 
tentious but wonderfully perfect auditorium. It seats, in addition 
to a chorus of four hundred and fifty and an orchestra of seventy- 
five, about sixteen hundred persons. The orchestra is the best that 
can be obtained, barring none. The chorus, which is composed of 
the best singers in Litchfield County, has had constant ensemble 
training and practice for years and has attained to a degree of 
artistic finish well-nigh unsurpassed anywhere. 

The American composer has here the opportunity of bringing 
his work to performance amid almost ideal conditions. Beside 
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conducting all rehearsals and the performance he is given every 
practicable assistance and is treated with deference and respect. The 
foreword of the programs of the Norfolk festivals contains this 
paragraph: "No advertising of any nature is permitted in connection 
with these concerts, the sole object being to honor the composer 
and his work, under the most elevated conditions." 

In addition to an ideal first performance of his work, the com- 
poser receives a substantial honorarium. This sum of money is 
decidedly the right sort of encouragement as it enables the earnest 
composer to keep on with his most artistic work regardless of 
immediate financial returns. The privilege of a performance at 
Norfolk is conferred by a committee who are guided by purely ar- 
tistic considerations in selecting a composer and his work for this 
distinguished honor. 

It has been said that the highest duty of princes is to protect 
and encourage learning and the arts. As Mr. Carl Stoeckel is 
doing this in a most free-handed and beneficent manner he is a 
prince in the highest meaning of the word. Would there were more 
like him. 

Quite different, but of equal if not more importance to the 
American composer, are the summer festivals at the MacDowell 
Memorial Colony at Peterborough. The performances at Norfolk 
are naturally somewhat more perfect from a strictly artistic 
standpoint than those at Peterborough. No expense is spared 
to make them as perfect as possible. But there is unfortunately 
no prince behind the Peterborough festivals. They are for the 
most part an expression of the will, energy, and enthusiasm of one 
woman : Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the late composer. 

The activities of the Norfolk festival however, in relation to 
American music, are usually confined to presenting first perform- 
ances of not more than two American composers each year. But 
at Peterborough many composers are represented. Not only do 
many promising young composers here receive a first performance 
of their works, but American compositions which have proved their 
worth are frequently repeated. As at Norfolk, the decision as to the 
works to be performed rests with a committee whose sole object is 
to present works of artistic significance or promise. There is a 
complete symphony orchestra and an efficient chorus, and about 
twice the number of concerts are given as are given at the Norfolk 
festival. 

In the heart of the large pine forest on the estate of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association in Peterborough, a woodland audi- 
torium has been built with a seating capacity of about fifteen hun- 
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dred. There is a large stage with a floor of earth, rising tiers of 
seats surrounded by primeval forest trees, and a wonderful view 
out over the stage toward rugged Monadnock. Here on the late 
afternoons of the festival days are given plays, pantomimes, and 
orchestral concerts. Bathed in the dying sunlight, and sur- 
rounded by whispering pines with frequent glimpses of distant 
mountain through openings in the forest, what more poetic place 
could be thought of to bring to light works of beauty. Merely to 
contemplate this beautiful woodland auditorium is enough to 
inspire one. Last season, a pantomime lasting one hour, by one 
of our younger composers, 1 was given at a mysteriously beautiful 
evening performance on this forest stage. 

Edward MacDowell, with his years of teaching in America, 
came at length to realize keenly what a homeless outcast the Amer- 
ican creative artist was in his own country. The thought and wish 
then came to him that, when he had passed away, his Peterborough 
home might serve as a summer working place for struggling young 
creative artists. After his death Mrs. MacDowell threw herself 
into the work of realizing this dream with surprising energy. 
Not only has a summer colony of conspicuously talented young 
American creative artists been successfully founded, but the annual 
Festivals have been inaugurated. And this in the face of dis- 
couraging lack of interest and of financial support. Dr. Rudolph 
Eucken during a recent visit to Peterborough remarked that "for 
years no such important movement has been started for the de- 
velopment of national art as was being attempted at Peterborough." 

I have spoken thus fully concerning the Peterborough Festival 
as it is in my estimation an important and much needed ally of the 
American composer, especially in regard to securing first per- 
formances of many diverse compositions. There is a large possi- 
bility that creative musical talent, which would have much 
difficulty in introducing itself through the regular channels, may 
be here brought into the light of publicity. 

The celebration called the "High Jinks" of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco has become well known through the writings 
of Arthur Farwell, who has attended several of these festivals. 
The scheme is of the utmost grandeur and may in time give rise to 
an American equivalent of Baireuth. Once a year the members 
of the Bohemian Club repair to a magnificent grove of giant red- 
wood trees about a hundred miles from San Francisco, taking with 
them a symphony orchestra, chorus, actors, etc. Here, at night, 

'"Pan and the Star" by Edward Burlingame Hill. Ed. 
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on a great open-air stage is performed a music drama, the plot, 
book, and music of which are by different members of the Bohemian 
Club. Each year a different drama is performed, which has been 
written for the occasion. The underlying motive, the fundamental 
idea of all of these dramas is the vanquishing of care. Care is per- 
sonified by one of the characters in the drama and is eventually 
utterly defeated and slain. 

Truly a great idea and one which rings very true with our 
national spirit of triumphant optimism. This one point accen- 
tuates in a vigorous manner the fundamental difference between 
the spirit of Europe and that of America. Europe as a whole 
looks at the western sky, and in her art, particularly in her music, 
tells us of many beautiful sunset colors to be found there. Won- 
drously beautiful, but still telling of the sunset; decadent; whereas 
America looks into the dawn, the coming day, and is wildly im- 
patient of the spirit of anxiety and care which rests like an incubus 
upon the spirit of the older races. 

The only strong point of criticism that can be made on the 
"High Jinks" celebrations as they are held at present, is that the 
book or libretto of the music drama to be performed must be written 
by a member of the Bohemian Club, and that the accompanying 
music must be composed by another member of the same club. This 
necessarily restricts the wide-spread influence and benefit which 
this otherwise magnificent scheme might have on the development 
of American art. But as it is, it is in many ways the thing of the 
largest caliber of its kind in the country and there is reason to 
hope that this limiting restriction may ultimately be removed. 

Let us now examine a few of the prejudices against the Amer- 
ican composer and his work. In the first place there is the feeling, 
which is widely spread, that he can only produce works of an in- 
ferior order of merit. This feeling I am bound to say is somewhat 
justified by the facts. Many American composers (and would-be 
composers) hardly as yet realize the intense and utterly self- 
sacrificing amount of concentration necessary to produce a real 
masterpiece. Our country is so rich; Life is so royally easy here. 
It seems that in this as in other things the prize may be had for 
the plucking. That symphonies may be built by main strength 
even as are fifty story buildings. But this rough and ready 
optimism, this objective and materialistic heroism with which 
America is filled, is not the kind which creates great music. For 
that a finer, a more spiritual strain of heroism is necessary. Our 
Brooklyn bridges and fifty story buildings are fine, heroic and 
masterful and fill one with an exultant joy in the compelling 
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power of the mind of man over material things. But it takes a 
yet sterner and deeper mastery for the mind to compel and to 
control itself. And this must be done before great art can arise. 
Is it not written that he who controls his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city? And Emerson writing in 1840 says: 

The Hero is not fed on sweets 
Daily his own heart he eats. 

This kind of heroism is all too rare in America, even among 
such as aspire to fill the sacred r61e of creative artist. 

But there is yet another reason why the work of the American 
composer, taken as a whole, can hardly win our highest respect. 
That is, that it is so largely imitative of the art of Europe. Most of 
us realize, even though unconsciously, that imitative art can never 
be great art. And even though its very lack of individual dis- 
tinctive quality may procure it a temporary recognition and quasi 
success, at the same time it fails to win for it a permanent respect. 
American music in its development as such, has this problem to 
face : that it can only become ultimately distinctive by leaving the 
paths of imitation, and that by leaving the paths of imitation it 
must temporarily sacrifice both immediate success and the respect, 
such as it is, of both public and academician. However, this prin- 
ciple is not at all confined to the development of American music 
but applies to all things of any distinction or ultimate value which 
have ever been developed in any age or country. 

In addition to this there is the somewhat provincial but nearly 
always present objection to the home product as opposed to the 
imported article. This is also a very old and widely operative prin- 
ciple. It is mentioned in the New Testament, Matt. 13 :57. With- 
out resorting to any cheap jingoism, which I hate as does I believe 
every true American, I will merely observe that as long as we run 
after foreign gods with too great an assiduity we shall never have 
a god of our own really worthy of our respect and worship. 

Considering the lack of aesthetic consciousness in the American 
people, the apathy of the government toward the fine arts, and 
the prejudices of various kinds against the serious minded American 
composer, we are fain to give him considerable credit for his struggle 
against such overwhelming odds. During the last quarter of a 
century or so there may be observed a slight tendency on the part 
of our composers to kick over the traces of European tradition, and 
to treat American subjects, to use fragments of melody having an 
American origin as a basis for musical structure. Indian and 
Negro tunes and rhythms, Spanish-American tunes, and even the 
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familiar Foster songs have been made use of in this way. Many 
of these compositions are probably not of lasting art value. The 
high water mark that has thus far been reached by this method of 
procedure is undoubtedly MacDowell's "Indian Suite." But 
these compositions taken as a whole indicate a fine, healthy 
tendency on the part of the American composer, one which we 
should certainly congratulate ourselves upon. This is but a tend- 
ency as yet and the compositions arising therefrom can certainly not 
express the large and complete spirit of America. But it seems to 
indicate a dawning consciousness on the part of our composers of 
the difference in spirit between Europe and America. It seems to 
indicate that our composers are gradually beginning to realize 
that we cannot arrive at a distinctive adulthood in our music until 
we have left the home nest of European tradition and struck out 
for ourselves. Now these first steps are naturally somewhat 
blundering and unsure and can hardly give any true indication of 
what may be arrived at ultimately. But the main point, on which 
we should all congratulate ourselves, is, that the first step toward 
an American music has actually been taken. Its subsequent 
arrival is merely a question of time. 

The foundations of culture in a new and only partially civil- 
ized country are always laid in imitation of the culture of a 
completely developed and civilized country. Thus, early Italy 
imitated Greece; France and Germany imitated Italy; Russia 
imitated Germany, and in the nineteenth century we have seen 
America imitating England in literature and Germany in music. 
All the European countries mentioned have eventually developed 
a fine, sturdy, and distinctive culture of their own. Something 
native to themselves and expressive of their own race consciousness. 
But what of America? 

To the minds of all thinkers and the hearts of all who sincerely 
love our country and have a living faith in its future, this question 
must be big with interest. We have already, as has been said, 
struck a distinctive note in our literature. But the spirit of our 
music is still largely imitative. In the order of the development of 
the arts music usually comes last, and it is perhaps too early to look 
for a distinctive note in American music. Still I see here and there 
a gleam of something big and vital. 

But it is the potentialities, the latent possibilities of American 
music which arouse my most earnest enthusiasm. Here we are 
in America with a population composed of all European racial 
stocks. Each having its own distinctive race consciousness, yet 
all bound together by a free, liberated and on-rushing national 
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spirit. When the amalgam is complete — shall there not arise 
eventually a strong and beautiful music in whose texture is woven 
all those various strands of race consciousness? For all these 
threads shall be here gathered together and harmoniously blended, 
and I, for one, look with great interest to the ultimate develop- 
ment of an art of music, which, while containing these many 
elements, shall yet be superior in expressive power to any of the 
single elements from which it has been built. 



